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On each record, subjects have to make from 50 to 100 com-
parisons between two notes or patterns of notes. The differences
sometimes are great, sometimes exceedingly small. With pitch,
for example, tone differences vary from 24 vibrations to only
i/o vibration per second. Musical persons judge nearly all cor-
rectly. Those having less aptitude make many errors. In each
test, except that involving consonance, a judgment is either right
or wrong. Correctness in the matter of consonance is determined
by musical experts. In a 1939 revision of his test. Seashore sub-
stituted a more objective measure, "timbre," for consonance.
Timbre refers to a tone's complexity in number and kind of over-
tones present.
On Seashore's test adults score somewhat higher than children
but the difference is slight, and many children surpass the aver-
age adult. Seashore and others report that musical training af-
fects scores very little. However, other studies show that training
actually can improve pitch and rhythm discrimination.
Music teachers disagree about the value of Seashore's test.
Some say it helps select satisfactory students for music schools
and predicts their success rather accurately. Others contend that
it overstresses mere sensory discrimination and fails to touch the
essence of musical talent.
For eight years Hazel M. Stanton studied 600 college music
students. Entering college all were given a musical aptitude and
a general intelligence test. From the resulting scores they were
classified into five groups: of the group scoring highest, 60%
eventually received music degrees from the school; of the next
highest group, 42%; of the third group, 33%; of the fourth,
23%; and of the lowest group, 17%. Though not based entirely
on musical tests, these percentages show that success in music
school can be rather accurately predicted before the student
enters.
For predicting success in a music career (which depends on
many factors besides aptitude) Seashore's test has not proved